88   INNOVATIONS AND FOREIGN INFLUENCES

haste and had not tried to force the Hellenizing movement
among his Jewish subjects, Palestine would have followed the
same course as Egypt or Syria. She already possessed the
beginnings of a syncretism which was both cultural and religious,
and would certainly have Hellenized the cult and the beliefs
of Israel if the Maccabaean revolt had not interrupted it.1 The
hasidim, or pietists, who resisted the infection, would have
remained a mere sect. It was only the unfortunate precipitancy
of the Seleucid which transformed them into the acknowledged
representatives of the true faith of Jahweh, and made possible
that recoil of Jahwism upon itself which their influence, coupled
with a strong nationalist reaction, brought about.2 Thus the
direct Hellenization of Judaism failed, and even official Judaism
became more strongly opposed to Hellenism than before. But
before the rupture there had been many open converts, especially
among the aristocratic families, and even after the Maccabsean
revolt Hellenistic influences continued to make themselves felt.
Nor were their effects seen only in such peculiar communities
as the Essenes.3 In general, however, the hearts of the Jews
were imbued by a settled suspicion, hostile or contemptuous,
of all Gentiles, an effect of the fear which the tyranny of
Antiochus had caused in the minds of the pious. Esther and
Judith and the Second Book of Maccabees all bear witness to
this mistrust and its consequences, but it was easier to shut
out persons than ideas.

It is not always easy to indicate the route by which any
particular influence managed to pierce the defences of Israel
Some entered by way of popular superstition, some through
Rabbinical ascendancy, and some through aristocratic laxity, a
laxity shared even by the priesthood in the days of the Seleucids.
However, it is easier to define and classify these innovations
than to trace their exact origin and history. They may be
divided broadly into two main groups, one concerned with God
and Man, the other with the world and more particularly with
the destiny of Israel.

1 There is a good statement of this point of view in Edwyn Bevan,
Jerusalem under the High Priests, London, 1904.

2  CCLII, 149 #., 208 f.

3  On this particular point cf. CCLVin, 60 ff.